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An  Old  Slogan 

One  of  the  oldest  anarchist  slogans  was  Land  and  Freedom.  You 
don’t  hear  it  much  anymore  these  days,  but  this  battle  cry  was 
used  most  fervently  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Mexico, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Manchuria.  In  the  first  case,  the  movement 
that  used  those  three  words  like  a  weapon  and  like  a  compass 
had  an  important  indigenous  background.  In  the  second  case, 
the  workers  of  Spain  who  spoke  of  Tierra  y  Libertad  were  often 
fresh  arrivals  to  the  city  who  still  remembered  the  feudal  exist¬ 
ence  they  had  left  behind  in  the  countryside.  In  Russia  and  Man¬ 
churia,  the  revolutionaries  who  linked  those  two  concepts,  land 
and  freedom,  were  largely  peasants. 

It  was  not  the  generic  working  class,  formed  in  the  factories  anp 
blue-collar  neighborhoods,  for  whom  this  slogan  had  the  most 
meaning,  but  those  exploited  people  who  had  only  just  begun 
their  tutelage  as  proletarians. The  reformists  around  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  struggles  interpreted  Land  and  Freedom  as  two  dis¬ 
tinct,  political  demands:  land,  or  some  kind  of  agrarian  reform 
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that  would  dole  out  to  the  rural  poor  commoditized  parcels  so 
theyj  could  make  their  living  in  a  monetized  market;  and  free¬ 
dom,  or  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  bourgeois  organs 
ojf  government. 

hand,  conceptualized  thus,  has  since  become  obsolete,  and  free¬ 
dom,  also  in  the  liberal  sense,  has  been  universalized  and  proven 
lacking.  Yet  if  anarchists  and  other  radical  peasants  and  workers 
who  rose  up  alongside  them  never  held  to  the  liberal  conception 
of  freedom,  shouldn’t  we  suspect  that,  when  they  talked  about 
land,  they  were  also  referring  to  something  different? 

Tragically,  anarchists  became  proletarianized  and  stopped  talking 
about  land  and  freedom.  Ever  dwindling,  they  held  on  to  their 
quaint  conception  of  freedom  that  did  not  demand  inclusion  in 
government  but  rather  its  very  destruction.  Yet  they  surrendered 
the  idea  of  land  to  the  liberal  paradigm.  It  was  something  that 
existed  outside  the  cities,  that  existed  to  produce  food,  and  that 
would  be  liberated  and  rationally  organized  as  soon  as  workers 
in  the  supposed  nerve  centers  of  capitalism — the  urban  hubs — 
brought  down  the  government  and  re-appropriated  the  social 
wealth. 

The  farthest  that  anarchists  usually  come  to  reject  this  omission 
is  still  within  a  dichotomy  that  externalizes  land  from  the  centers 
of  capitalist  accumulation:  these  are  the  anarchists  who  in  one 
form  or  another  “go  back  to  the  land,”  leaving  the  cities,  setting 
up  communes,  rural  cooperatives,  or  embarking  on  efforts  to  re¬ 
wild.  The  truth  is,  the  “back  to  the  land”  movement  and  the  rural 
communes  of  earlier  generations,  organized  according  to  a  wide 
variety  of  strategies  of  resistance,  turned  up  a  body  of  invaluable 
experience  that  anarchists  collectively  have  still  failed  to  absorb. 
Though  some  such  experiments  persist  today  and  new  versions 
are  constantly  being  inaugurated,  the  tendency  on  the  whole  has 
been  a  failure,  and  we  need  to  talk  more  extensively  about  why. 


Non-indigenous  anarchists  who  have  decided  to  learn  from  in¬ 
digenous  struggles  have  played  an  important  role  in  improving 
solidarity  with  some  of  the  most  important  battles  against  cap¬ 
italism  taking  place  today  and  they  have  also  contributed  to  a 
practice  of  nurturing  intimate  relationships  with  the  land  in  a 
way  that  supports  us  in  our  ongoing  struggles.  But  when  they 
counterpose  land  to  city,  I  think  they  fail  to  get  to  the  root  of 
alienation,  and  the  limited  resonance  of  their  practice  seems  lo 
confirm  this. 

Land  and  Freedom  Unalienated 

The  most  radical  possible  interpretation  of  the  slogan  Land  and 
Freedom  does  not  posit  two  separate  items  joined  on  a  list.  It 
presents  land  and  freedom  as  two  interdependent  concepts,  eaah 
of  which  transforms  the  meaning  of  the  other.  The  counter  to 
the  rationalist  Western  notion  of  land  and  that  civilization’s  cor¬ 
rupted  notion  of  freedom  is  the  vision  that  at  least  some  early 
anarchists  were  projecting  in  their  battle  cry. 

Land  linked  to  freedom  means  a  habitat  that  we  freely  interrelate 
with,  to  shape  and  be  shaped  by,  unburdened  by  any  productive 
or  utilitarian  impositions  and  the  rationalist  ideology  they  natu¬ 
ralize.  Freedom  linked  to  land  means  the  self-organization  of  our 
vital  activity,  activity  that  we  direct  to  achieve  sustenance  on  our 
own  terms,  not  as  isolated  units  but  as  living  beings  within  a  kvab 
of  wider  relationships.  Land  and  freedom  means  being  able  to 
feed  ourselves  without  having  to  bend  to  any  blackmail  imposed 
by  government  or  a  privileged  caste,  having  a  home  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  permission,  learning  from  the  earth  and  sharing  with  all 
other  living  beings  without  quantifying  value,  holding  debts,  Or 
seeking  profit.  This  conception  of  life  enters  into  a  battle  of  total 
negation  with  the  world  of  government,  money,  wage  or  slave 
labor,  industrial  production,  bibles  and  priests,  institutionalized 
learning,  the  spectacularization  of  daily  existence,  and  all  other 
apparatuses  of  control  that  flow  from  Enlightenment  thinking 
and  the  colonialistic  civilization  it  champions. 


Land,  in  this  sense,  is  not  a  place  external  to  the  city.  For  one, 
this  is  because  capitalism  does  not  reside  primarily  in  urban 
space — it  controls  the  whole  map.  The  military  and  productive 
logics  that  control  us  and  bludgeon  the  earth  in  urban  space  are 
also  at  work  in  rural  space.  Secondly,  the  reunited  whole  of 
land  and  freedom  must  be  an  ever-present  possibility  no 
matter  where  we  are.  They  constitute  a  social  relationship,  a 
way  of  relating  to  the  world  around  us  and  the  other  beings  in  it, 
that  is  profoundly  opposed  to  the  alienated  social  relationship  of 
capitalism.  Alienation  and  primitive  accumulation1  are  ceaseless, 
ongoing  processes  from  one  corner  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 
Those  of  us  who  are  not  indigenous,  those  of  us  who  are  fully 
colonized  and  have  forgotten  where  we  came  from,  do  not  have 
access  to  anything  pristine.  Alienation  will  follow  us  out  to  the 
farthest  forest  glade  or  desert  oasis  until  we  can  begin  to  change 
our  relationship  to  the  world  around  us  in  a  way  that  is  simulta¬ 
neously  material  and  spiritual. 

Equally,  anarchy  must  be  a  robust  concept.  It  must  be  an  availa¬ 
ble  practice  no  matter  where  we  find  ourselves — in  the  woods  or 
in  the  city,  in  a  prison  or  on  the  high  seas.  It  requires  us  to  trans¬ 
form  our  relationship  with  our  surroundings,  and  therefore  to 


1  Primitive  accumulation,  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  term,  is  the  process  by 
which  the  commons  are  converted  into  commoditites  or  means  of  production; 
njord  precisely  it  is  the  often  brutal  process  by  which  capitalist  value  that  can 
be  pit  to  the  service  of  production  and  accumulation  is  originally  created.  A 
population  of  rent-paying  workers  and  the  factories  that  employ  them  already 
constitute  a  society  organized  according  to  capitalist  social  relations,  in  which 
everything  serves  the  accumulation  of  ever  more  capital.  On  the  other  hand, 
things  like  communal  land  that  directly  feeds  those  who  live  on  it  and  work 
wpthjit,  or  folk  knowledge  that  is  shared  freely  and  passed  on  informally,  con¬ 
stitute  resources  that  do  not  generate  capital  (that  is,  alienated,  quantifiable 
value  that  can  be  reinvested).  To  benefit  capitalism,  such  resources  need  to 
be  enclosed  and  commoditized  through  colonialism,  disposession,  criminaliza- 
tibn,  professionalization,  taxation,  starvation,  and  other  policies.  This  is  prim¬ 
itive  accumulation.  Marx  portrayed  this  process  as  one  that  marks  the  earliest 
stjaga  of  capitalism  but  in  reality  it  is  an  ongoing  process  active  at  the  margins 
of  capitalism,  which  crisscross  our  world  with  every  successive  expansion  or 
irjteilsification  of  the  system. 


also  transform  our  surroundings,  but  it  cannot  be  so  fragile  that 
it  requires  us  to  seek  out  some  pristine  place  in  order  to  spread 
anarchy.  Will  anti-civilization  anarchism  be  a  minoritarian  sect 
of  those  anarchists  who  go  to  the  woods  to  live  deliberately!  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  like  the  alternative  of  organizing  a  union  at  the 
local  burger  joint,  or  will  it  be  a  challenge  to  the  elements  of  the 
anarchist  tradition  that  reproduce  colonialism,  patriarchy,  and 
Enlightenment  thinking,  a  challenge  that  is  relavent  to  all  anar¬ 
chists,  no  matter  where  they  pick  their  battles? 

Land  does  not  exist  in  opposition  to  the  city.  Rather,  one  concept 
of  land  exists  in  opposition  to  another.  The  anarchist  or  anti-civ¬ 
ilization  idea  against  the  capitalist,  Western  idea.  It  is  this  latter 
concept  that  places  land  within  the  isolating  dichotomy  of  city 
vs.  wilderness.  This  is  why  “going  back  to  the  land”  is  doomed 
to  fail,  even  though  we  may  win  valuable  lessons  and  experienc¬ 
es  in  the  course  of  that  failure  (as  anarchists,  we’ve  rarely  won 
anything  else).  We  don’t  need  to  go  back  to  the  land,  because  nt 
never  left  us.  We  simply  stopped  seeing  it  and  stopped  commun¬ 
ing  with  it. 

Recreating  our  relationship  with  the  world  can  happen  wherever 
we  are,  in  the  city  or  in  the  countryside.  But  how  does  it  happen? 

History 

An  important  step  is  to  recover  histories  about  how  we  lost  our 
connection  with  the  land  and  how  we  got  colonized.  These  can 
be  the  histories  of  our  people,  defined  ethnically;  the  histories  of 
our  blood  families;  the  histories  of  the  people  who  have  inhab¬ 
ited  the  place  we  call  home;  the  histories  of  anarchists  or  queers 
or  nomads  or  whomever  else  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  one 
of.  They  must  be  all  of  these  things,  for  no  one  history  carj  tall 
it  all.  Not  everyone  was  colonized  the  same  way,  and  though 
capitalism  has  touched  everyone  on  the  planet,  not  everyone  is 
a  child  of  capitalism  nor  of  the  civilization  that  brought  it  across 
the  globe. 


The  history  of  the  proletariat  as  it  has  been  told  so  far  presents 
cplopization  (the  very  process  that  has  silenced  those  other  sto¬ 
ries  J  as  a  process  that  was  marginal  while  it  was  occurring  and  is 
npw  long  since  completed,  when  in  fact  many  people  still  hold 
on  to  another  way  of  relating  to  the  land,  and  the  process  of  colo¬ 
nization  that  molds  us  into  proletarians  or  consumers — or  what¬ 
ever  capitalism  wants  us  to  be  in  a  given  moment — is  ongoing. 

As  we  recover  those  histories,  we  need  to  root  them  in  the  world 
around  us  and  communalize  them,  so  that  they  lucidly  imbue 
our  surroundings,  so  that  young  people  grow  up  learning  them, 
and  so  they  can  never  be  stolen  from  us  again.  The  printed  or 
glowing  page  which  I  am  using  to  share  these  imperatives  with 
you  can  never  be  more  than  a  coffin  for  our  ideas.  I  seal  the  be¬ 
loved  corpse  within  to  pass  it  across  the  void,  but  only  because 
I  hope  that  someone  on  the  other  side  of  the  emptiness  that  in¬ 
sulates  each  one  of  us  will  take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  firm  ground, 
where  it  can  fertilize  tomorrow’s  gardens. 

Expropriations 

Armed  with  this  history,  but  never  awaiting  it,  because  limiting 
ourselves  to  distinct  phases  of  struggle  alienates  tasks  that  must 
form  an  organic  whole,  we  must  take  another  step.  The  embod¬ 
iment  of  a  communal  relationship  with  the  world  through  in¬ 
creasingly  profound  expropriations  that  are  simultaneously  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual. 

They  are  expropriations  because  they  take  forms  of  life  out  of  the 
realm  of  property  and  into  a  world  of  communal  relations  where 
capitalist  value  has  no  meaning. 

They  are  material  because  they  touch  the  living  world  and  the 
other  bodies  who  inhabit  it,  and  spiritual  because  they  nourish 
us  and  reveal  the  animating  relationship  between  all  things. 

Their  simultaneity  means  that  they  undermine  the  established 
categories  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural.  Each  of  our  acts 


unites  elements  from  all  the  analytical  categories  designed  to 
measure  alienated  life.  The  transcendence  of  the  categories  of 
alienation  is  the  hallmark  of  the  reunification  of  what  civilization 
has  alienated. 

Do  we  harvest  plants  to  feed  ourselves,  as  an  act  of  sabotage 
against  a  commodifying  market,  or  because  our  herb  lore  and  our 
enjoyment  of  nature’s  bounty  tells  us  who  we  are  in  this  world? 
Leave  the  question  for  the  sociologists:  for  us  it  is  a  no-brainer. 

If  this  quest  leads  us  out  of  the  cities  and  into  the  woods,  so  be  it 
(though  many  more  of  us  need  lessons  on  how  to  reclaim  com¬ 
munal  relationships,  how  to  enact  land  and  freedom  in  urban 
space,  and  fast).  But  the  profound  need  to  overcome  alienation 
and  re-encounter  the  world  will  never  take  us  out  of  harm’s  way. 
If  we  go  to  the  woods  to  find  peace — not  inner  peace  but  an 
absence  of  enemies — we’re  doing  it  wrong.  Life  lived  against  the 
dictates  of  colonization  is  a  life  of  illegality  and  conflict. 

Expropriation  means  we  are  plucking  forms  of  life  out  of  the 
jaws  of  capitalism,  or  more  precisely,  ripping  them  out  of  its  hid¬ 
eous,  synthetic  body,  to  help  them  reattain  a  life  of  their  own,  We 
do  this  so  that  we  too  can  have  lives  of  our  own. 

This  does  not  mean — and  I  can’t  emphasize  this  enough — that 
we  measure  our  struggle  in  terms  of  how  much  damage  we  do  to 
the  State  or  how  much  the  State  defines  us  as  a  threat.  Although 
anarchists  embody  the  negation  of  the  State,  we  are  not  its  oppo¬ 
sites.  Opposites  always  obey  the  same  paradigm. 

The  State  has  no  understanding  of  the  world  as  community.  Cap¬ 
italists,  who  lack  the  strategic  and  paranoid  overview  that  agents 
of  the  State  operate  in,  understand  it  even  less.  Some  of  our  ex¬ 
propriations  will  be  open  declarations  of  war,  and  they  will  resrnt 
in  some  of  us  dying  or  going  to  prison,  but  other  expropriations 
won’t  even  be  noticed  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  while  the 
capitalist  recuperators  won’t  catch  on  until  our  subversion  has 
become  a  generalized  practice. 


If  we  are  anarchists,  if  we  are  truly  enemies  of  authority,  there  can 
be  absolutely  no  symmetry  between  what  capitalism  tries  to  do 
to  us  and  what  we  must  do  to  capitalism.  Our  activity  must  cor¬ 
respond  to  our  own  needs,  rather  than  being  inverse  reactions  to 
the  needs  of  capitalism. 

Feeding  Ourselves 

little  by  little,  we  need  to  begin  feeding  ourselves  in  every  sense 
through  these  expropriations.  And  in  the  unalienated  logic  of 
land  and  freedom,  feeding  ourselves  does  not  mean  producing 
food,  but  giving  and  taking.  Nothing  eats  that  is  not  eaten.  The 
only  rule  is  reciprocity.  What  capitalism  arrogantly  sees  as  ex¬ 
ploitation,  extracting  value,  is  nothing  but  a  short-sighted  stav¬ 
ing  off  of  the  consequences  of  the  imbalance  it  creates. 

Feeding  ourselves,  therefore,  means  rescuing  the  soil  from  the 
prisons  of  asphalt  or  monocultures,  cleaning  it  and  fertilizing 
it,  so  that  we  may  also  eat  from  it.  It  does  not  stop  there.  Feed¬ 
ing  ourselves  means  writing  songs  and  sharing  them,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  spaces  to  do  so  for  free.  Learning  how  to  heal  our 
bodies  and  spirits,  and  making  those  skills  available  to  others 
who  confront  the  grim  challenge  of  trying  to  win  access  to  a 
healthcare  designed  for  machines.  Sabotaging  factories  that  poi¬ 
son  our  water  or  the  construction  equipment  that  erects  build¬ 
ings  that  would  block  our  view  of  the  sunset.  Helping  transform 
our  surroundings  into  a  welcoming  habitat  for  the  birds,  bugs, 
trees,  and  flowers  who  make  our  lives  a  little  less  lonely.  Carry¬ 
ing  out  raids  that  demonstrate  that  all  the  buildings  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  kept  and  guarded  are  simply  common  storehouses  of 
useful  or  useless  things  that  we  can  go  in  and  take  whenever  we 
want;  that  the  whole  ritual  of  buying  and  selling  is  just  a  stupid 
game  that  we’ve  been  playing  for  far  too  long. 

The  ways  to  feed  ourselves  are  innumerable.  A  body  does  not  live  on 
carbohydrates  and  protein  alone,  and  anyone  who  claims  that  the 
exploited,  the  proletariat,  the  people,  or  the  species  have  set  inter¬ 
ests  is  a  priest  of  domination.  Our  interests  are  constructed.  If  we  do 


not  loudly,  violently  assert  our  needs,  politicians  and  advertisers  will 
continue  to  define  them. 

Finding  What’s  “Ours” 

In  the  course  of  our  attempt  to  nourish  ourselves  outside  of 
and  against  capitalism,  we  will  quickly  find  that  there  is  no 
liberated  ground.  No  matter  where  we  are,  they  make  us  pay 
rent,  one  way  or  another.  A  necessary  and  arduous  step  for¬ 
ward  will  be  to  free  up  space  from  the  grips  of  domination 
and  liberate  a  habitat  that  supports  us,  a  habitat  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  protect.  In  the  beginning,  this  habitat  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  acre  of  farmland,  a  seasonal  festival,  a  city 
park,  or  even  just  the  space  occupied  by  a  decrepit  building. 

There  are  several  important  considerations  we  must  explore  if  we 
are  to  find  what’s  ours.  They  all  have  to  do  with  how  we  cultivate 
a  profound  relationship  with  place.  We  cannot  aim  for  such  a 
relationship  if  we  are  not  willing  to  incur  great  danger.  Making 
your  home  on  a  bit  of  land,  refusing  to  treat  it  as  a  commodity, 
and  rejecting  the  regulations  imposed  on  it  means  going  to  pris¬ 
on  or  ending  your  days  in  an  armed  standoff  unless  you  can  call 
up  fierce  solidarity  or  mobilize  an  effective  and  creative  resist¬ 
ance.  But  the  more  such  resistance  spreads,  the  more  certain  it 
is  that  people  will  die  defending  the  land  and  their  relationship 
with  it. 

If  you  would  not  die  for  land  or  a  specific  way  of  moving  through 
it,  don’t  bother:  you’ll  never  be  able  to  find  a  home.  But  how  can 
we  build  that  kind  of  love  when  we  are  only  moving  on  top  of 
the  land  like  oil  on  water,  never  becoming  a  part  of  it?  Everyone 
yearns  to  overcome  alienation,  but  very  few  people  still  enjoy  a 
connection  worth  defending. 

The  fortitude  we  need  takes  great  conviction,  and  that  conviction 
can  only  build  over  time.  Nowadays,  perhaps  only  one  out  of  a 
thousand  of  us  would  give  up  their  lives  to  defend  a  habitat  they 
consider  themselves  a  part  of.  The  question  we  need  to  answer 


is,  how  do  we  foreground  that  kind  of  love,  how  do  we  spread 

it,  and  -  for  those  of  us  who  survive  and  move  on  -  how  do  we 
play  our  part  in  cultivating  an  inalienable  relationship  with  place 
when  the  misery  of  defeat  and  the  coldness  of  exile  make  it  easier 
to  forget? 

It  is  all  the  more  difficult  in  North  America,  where  society  is 
increasingly  transient.  Transience  is  not  a  simple  question  of 
moving  around,  as  though  anarchists  should  simply  stay  in  their 
hometown,  as  though  nomads  enjoyed  a  less  profound  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  earth  than  sedentary  gardeners.  But  nomads  don’t 
travel  just  anywhere.  They  also  cultivate  an  entirely  specific  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  world  around  them.  Their  habitat  just  has  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  spatial  dimension. 

The  problem  of  transience  in  capitalist  society  is  one  of  not  form¬ 
ing  any  relationship  with  the  place  where  we  live.  This  is  the 
reason  why  anarchists  who  stay  anywhere  more  than  a  few  years 
drown  in  misery,  and  why  the  anarchists  who  always  move  to  the 
new  hip  spot  never  stay  more  than  one  step  ahead  of  it.  It  is  a  key 
problematic  that  we  need  to  devote  more  thought  to  than  we  do 
to  the  latest  French  translation  or  intellectual  trend. 

In  the  Americas  in  particular,  there  is  another  great  difficulty 
with  finding  what’s  ours.  Our  potential  relationship  to  the  com¬ 
modified  land  (land  in  the  liberal  sense  that  has  been  imposed 
by  force  of  arms)  is  largely  codified  through  a  system  of  race 
categorization  that  was  developed  by  colonizers  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  This  land  was  stolen,  and  it  was  worked  and 
improved — in  the  capitalist  sense — by  people  who  were  stolen 
from  their  land.  It’s  true  that  the  land  in  Europe  was  also  stolen 
from  those  who  lived  in  community  with  it,  and  that  many  of 
those  people  were  shipped  to  the  Americas  and  forced  to  work 
there.  It’s  also  true  that  many  of  them  ran  off  to  live  with  the 
original  inhabitants,  or  planned  insurrections  alongside  the  peo¬ 
ple  kidnapped,  enslaved,  and  taken  from  various  parts  of  Africa, 
and  that  this  subversive  mingling  is  what  forced  the  lords  and 
masters  to  invent  race. 


It  no  less  true  that,  apart  from  having  money,  the  surest  way  to 
win  access  to  land — albeit  commodified  land — in  the  histoiiy  of 
the  Americas  up  until  the  present  moment  has  been  by  being 
white.  Whatever  our  feelings  about  or  awareness  of  the  imposed 
hierarchy  of  privilege,  indigenous  people  have  been  robbed  of 
their  land  and  repeatedly  prevented  from  re-establishing  a  nbur- 
ishing,  communal  relationship  with  it,  the  descendants  of  Afri¬ 
can  slaves  have  been  kicked  off  whatever  land  they  had  access  to 
any  time  it  became  desirable  to  whites  or  any  time  they  had  built 
up  a  high  level  of  autonomy,  while  whites,  at  least  sometimes, 
have  been  allowed  limited  access  to  the  land  as  long  as  it  did  not 
conflict  with  the  immediate  interests  and  projects  of  the  wealthy. 
The  legacy  of  this  dynamic  continues  today. 

The  implication  of  all  this  is  that  if  white  anarchists  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas  (or  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  settler  states)  want  to 
form  a  deep  relationship  with  a  specific  habitat,  claiming  land 
to  the  extent  that  it  belongs  to  us  and  we  belong  to  it,  we  had 
better  make  sure  that  the  only  other  claims  we  are  infringing  on 
are  those  of  capitalist  and  government  landlords.  Are  there  in¬ 
digenous  people  who  are  struggling  to  restore  their  relationship 
with  that  same  land?  Is  it  land  that  black  communities  have  beep 
forced  out  of?  How  do  those  people  feel  about  you  being  there, 
and  what  relationship  do  you  have  with  them?  Under  what  con¬ 
ditions  would  they  like  to  have  you  as  a  neighbor?  If  white  peo¬ 
ple  in  struggle  continue  to  assert  the  first  pick  on  land,  thus  is 
hardly  a  departure  from  colonial  relations. 

Treating  the  land  like  a  tabula  rasa,  an  empty  space  awaiting  your 
arrival,  is  antithetical  to  cultivating  a  deep  relationship  with  it. 
Etched  into  that  land  are  all  the  relations  with  the  people  who 
came  before  you.  By  trying  to  become  a  part  of  it,  will  you  be  re¬ 
viving  their  legacy,  or  destroying  it?  Find  out  before  you  attempt 
to  put  down  roots. 


A  Long-term  Proposal 

The  narrative  we  express  in  our  struggles  exerts  a  huge  impact 
on  the  outcome  of  those  struggles.  Half  of  domination  is  symbol¬ 
ic,  and  by  focusing  on  the  quantifiable  or  the  putatively  material, 
rebels  have  missed  out  on  this  other  sphere  within  which  battles 
against  power  take  place. 

If  we  occupy  a  building  as  squatters,  we  signal  that  our  concern 
is  empty  buildings  and  not  the  land  beneath  them,  nor  our  re¬ 
lationship  with  it.  If  squatters  become  strong  enough  that  the 
State  is  forced  to  ameliorate  and  recuperate  them,  it  will  take 
the  path  of  ceding  legal  spaces  and  maybe  even  tweaking  the 
housing  laws  or  creating  more  public  housing.  In  a  revolutionary 
sense,  nothing  is  won. 

If  we  occupy  a  building  as  anarchists  who  communicate  nothing 
but  a  desire  to  destroy  all  forms  of  authority,  we  are  safe  from  re¬ 
cuperation,  because  we  project  no  way  forward  for  our  struggle, 
no  path  for  the  State  to  reroute.  We  also  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  advance,  and  we  facilitate  state  repression.  With  nothing 
to  win,  our  struggle  thrives  on  desperation,  and  with  nothing 
to  share,  no  one  else  will  connect  to  our  struggle — except  the 
equally  nihilistic. 

But  what  if  we  raised  the  cry  for  land  and  freedom?  What  if  we 
projected  our  struggle  as  a  drive  to  progressively  liberate  territo¬ 
ry  from  the  logics  of  state  and  capitalism?  What  if  we  unabash¬ 
edly  spoke  about  our  desire  to  free  ourselves? 

While  we  are  weak,  we  will  choose  weak  targets:  vacant  lots, 
abandoned  land,  an  empty  building  with  an  absentee  landlord. 
Or  a  place  we  already  have  access  to,  a  home  we  live  in  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Whether  we  transform  that  place  into  a  garden,  a  social 
center,  a  workshop,  or  a  collective  house,  it  must  find  its  way 
into  a  specific  narrative  of  liberation.  If  we  justify  our  use  of  that 
space  on  the  grounds  that  we  are  poor,  that  there  isn’t  enough 
affordable  housing,  that  the  youth  need  a  place  to  hang  out, 


that  people  need  access  to  a  garden  for  lack  of  fresh  produce  in 
their  diets,  or  any  similar  discourse,  we  are  opening  the  door 
to  recuperation,  we  are  pinning  our  rebellion  to  a  crisis  within 
capitalism  and  sabotaging  all  our  work  as  soon  as  the  economy 
improves  or  the  government  institutes  some  reform  to  ease  the 
shortage  of  housing,  produce,  youth  centers,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  justify  our  use  of  that  space  with  a  rejection  of  private  prop¬ 
erty,  we  have  taken  an  important  step  forward,  but  we  also  con¬ 
struct  a  battlefield  in  which  our  defeat  is  assured.  A  rejection 
of  private  property  is  abstract.  It  leaves  a  vacuum  that  must  be 
filled  if  the  capitalist  paradigm  will  be  broken.  A  relationship 
always  exists  between  the  bodies  that  inhabit  the  same  place. 
What  relationship  will  we  develop  to  drive  out  the  one  of  anera- 
ated  commodities?  By  refusing  to  talk  about  this  and  put  it  into 
practice,  we  also  refuse  to  destroy  private  property,  no  matter 
how  radical  a  posture  we  adopt.  Nor  have  we  formed  and  ex¬ 
pressed  an  inalienable  relationship  with  the  specific  place  we  are 
trying  to  claim.  Why  that  land?  Why  that  building?  And  it’s  true, 
we  want  to  destroy  private  property  the  world  over.  But  you  do 
not  form  a  relationship  with  the  land  in  the  abstract,  as  a  com¬ 
munist  might.  This  is  why  the  spiritual  aspect  of  struggle — that 
the  materialists,  as  priests  of  Enlightenment  thinking,  deride  and 
neglect — is  important.  A  communal  relationship  with  the  land  is 
always  specific. 

This  means  that  in  every  case,  we  need  to  assert  our  legitimacy 
to  claim  land  over  the  legitimacy  of  the  legal  owners.  And  while 
we  recognize  no  claims  of  legal  ownership,  we  must  deny  every 
legal  and  capitalist  claim  specifically  and  generally  at  the  same 
time.  This  means  dragging  specific  owners  through  the  mud  as 
exploiters,  colonizers,  murderers,  gentrifiers,  speculators,  and  so 
forth,  as  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  we  assert  our  specific 
claim  to  that  land,  but  always  within  a  general  narrative  that 
refuses  to  recognize  the  commodity  view  of  land  and  the  titles, 
deeds,  and  jurisdictions  that  bind  it. 


While  we  are  weak,  it  will  make  more  sense  to  go  after  own¬ 
ers  whose  claims  to  a  land-commodity  are  equally  weak — banks 
that  have  won  property  through  foreclosure,  hated  slumlords, 
governments  that  are  unpopular  or  in  crisis. 

Initially,  we  can  win  access  to  land  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Seizing  it 
and  effectively  defending  it,  raising  the  funds  to  buy  it,  pressur¬ 
ing  the  legal  owner  to  cede  the  title.  None  of  these  are  satisfacto¬ 
ry  because  all  of  them  leave  the  structures  of  capitalist  ownership 
intact.  Even  in  the  first  case,  which  clearly  seems  more  radical, 
the  legal  owner  maintains  a  claim  that  they  can  pursue  at  a  later 
date,  eventually  mustering  the  state  support  needed  to  effect  an 
eviction.  Ownership  has  not  been  undermined,  only  access. 

Once  we  have  access  to  land,  it  is  crucial  to  intensify  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  it.  To  share  our  lives  with  it  and  begin  to  feed  our¬ 
selves  with  the  relationship  we  create.  To  signal  that  relationship 
as  a  reversal  to  the  long  history  of  dispossession,  enslavement, 
exploitation,  blackmail,  and  forced  integration  that  has  dogged 
uk  for  centuries.  To  announce  the  place  as  liberated  land,  if  we 
are  indigenous  to  the  area,  and  as  a  maroon2  haven  if  we  are  not. 
In  our  use  of  the  semi-liberated  place,  we  must  communicate  to 
the  world  that  the  social  contract  of  capitalism  is  absolutely  un¬ 
acceptable  to  us,  that  our  needs  are  other,  and  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  fulfill  them  on  our  own.  Simultaneously,  we  invite  all  the 
others  who  are  not  fulfilled  by  capitalism  to  connect  with  us. 

As  we  intensify  a  relationship  of  land  and  freedom,  our  spread¬ 
ing  roots  will  come  up  against  the  concrete  foundation  of  prop¬ 
erty  that  lies  beneath  us.  The  next  conflict  is  to  negate  the  forms 
by  which  capitalism  binds  land  (rejecting  titles  and  claims  of 
ownership)  and  to  impugn  the  right  of  a  government  to  tax  and 
regulate  land  that  it  has  stolen. 

2  The  maroons  were  escaped  slaves,  primarily  of  African  descent  but  also 
incluping  European  runaways,  who  inhabited  mountains,  swamps,  and  other 
wild  areas  in  the  Americas  and  the  Caribbean.  They  generally  mingled  with 
apd  fought  alongside  indigenous  peoples  as  they  resisted  the  plantation  states 
being  created  by  European  powers. 


In  the  course  of  this  fight,  we  will  lose  much  of  the  land  we  gain 
access  to.  Buildings  will  be  evicted,  gardens  will  be  paved  over, 
forests  will  be  cut  down.  This  inevitability  gives  rise  to  two  ques¬ 
tions.  How  to  strike  a  balance  between  prudence  and  conflictual- 
ity  so  that  we  neither  become  pacified  nor  lose  our  places  need¬ 
lessly?  And  when  we  lose,  how  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  is  inspiring, 
that  spreads  and  strengthens  our  narrative  and  legitimacy  so  that 
next  time  we  will  be  stronger?  The  first  question  will  be  the  hard¬ 
er  one.  Anarchists  have  a  long  history  of  losing  well,  but  since 
at  least  World  War  II  one  of  our  most  frequent  failings  has  been 
the  recuperation  of  our  creative  projects  and  the  isolation  of  our 
destructive  projects.  Gaining  something  that  they  can  lose  often 
turns  radicals  into  conservatives.  Our  semi-liberated  places  must 
aid  us  in  our  attacks  on  the  State  and  give  solidarity  with  those 
who  are  repressed.  Not  to  do  so  means  losing  these  places  even 
as  they  persist  in  time;  they  are  colonized,  they  become  paro¬ 
dies  of  themselves  and  agents  of  social  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
even  as  they  must  play  a  conflictive  role,  these  are  the  places  that 
nourish  us,  and  we  should  not  risk  them  needlessly. 

Little  by  little,  we  will  win  places  where  we  achieve  de  facto  au¬ 
tonomy,  and  communal  relationships  with  the  land  and  all  other 
living  things  can  begin  to  flourish.  These  places  will  never  be  safe 
or  stable.  Any  moment  we  are  weak,  the  State  may  try  to  take 
them  away  from  us,  with  or  without  a  legal  pretext.  The  more 
widespread  support  we  have,  the  better  justified  our  narrative 
and  our  legitimacy,  and  the  deeper  our  relationship  with  a  place, 
the  more  dangerous  it  will  be  for  the  State  to  attack  us.  Addition¬ 
ally,  in  times  of  reaction,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  hold  on  if  we 
have  won  access  to  land  using  a  variety  of  means,  from  squatting 
to  winning  titles.  Radical  sensibilities  will  prefer  the  former,  but 
it  should  be  clear  that  in  both  cases  the  capitalist  foundation 
remains  the  same.  The  history  of  the  squatting  movements  in 
Europe  shows  that  squatting  opens  bubbles  of  autonomy  but,  in 
and  of  itself,  it  does  not  challenge  capitalism. 


If  we  have  used  a  variety  of  means,  it  will  be  harder  for  the  State 
to  criminalize  us  across  the  board  or  to  construct  a  legal  appara¬ 
tus  capable  of  evicting  us  from  all  of  our  footholds. 

By  communicating  and  building  strong  networks,  these  differ¬ 
ent  semi-liberated  places  can  share  resources  and  experiences, 
broaden  their  perspectives,  and  compound  their  legitimacy  The 
age-old  question  of  organization  is  unimportant  because  such 
places  are  heterogeneous.  They  practice  different  forms  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  do  not  all  fit  into  the  same  organizational  scheme. 
The  present  proposal  does  not  envision  a  movement  of  urban 
and  rural  land  projects  working  towards  liberation,  as  though  a 
thousand  people  will  read  this  article,  understand  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  all  try  to  put  the  same  thing  into  practice.  The  network 
that  will  form  may  well  include  movements  within  it,  but  none 
will  be  all-encompassing. 

In  the  Americas,  there  are  already  many  semi-liberated  places 
in  existence  that  dream  of  an  end  to  capitalism,  and  weak  net¬ 
works  connect  them.  Most  of  these  places,  or  the  strongest  ones 
at  least,  have  been  created  by  indigenous  struggles.  I  believe  that 
anarchists  who  are  against  civilization  can  find  their  place  within 
such  networks,  defining  ourselves  in  relation  to  an  ongoing  at- 
tempt  to  restore  a  communal  relationship  with  the  land,  as  did 
the  Magonistas  in  Mexico  or  many  peasant  anarchist  partisans 
in  the  Russian  Revolution.  Up  until  now,  we  mostly  define  our¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  an  anarchist  movement  or  milieu,  or  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  consumer  society.  Neither  the  abstract  community  of  the 
former,  nor  the  posture  of  rebel  and  alternative  within  the  latter, 
suit  our  project  of  liberation. 

Im  part,  this  means  avoiding  sectarian  duels  with  those  anarchists 
whci  see  their  battlefield  as  the  workplace  or  the  postmodern 
city.  People  who  understand  themselves  as  proletarians  should 
struggle  as  proletarians.  I  fear  that  the  proletarian  worldview  is 
hopelessly  poisoned  by  colonialism  and  will  only  reproduce  the 
destruction  of  nature  and  the  exploitation  of  all  living  beings,  as 


proletarian  movements  have  in  the  past,  but  using  ideology  as  an 
indisputable  tool  for  predicting  the  future  just  leaves  a  bad  taste 
in  my  mouth.  It’s  better  to  make  criticisms,  share  them,  and  back 
them  up  with  robust  struggles  that  embody  a  different  logic. 

If  we  are  to  understand  ourselves  within  a  network  of  projects 
that  liberate  the  land  from  capitalism  and  create  specific,  com¬ 
munal  relationships  with  that  land,  as  newcomers  (referring  to 
those  of  us  who  are  not  indigenous)  a  certain  amount  of  humility 
is  in  order.  How  can  we  learn  from  the  indigenous  struggles  that 
have  fought  the  longest  and  the  hardest  for  the  land  without 
fetishizing  them?  How  can  we  respect  indigenous  land  claims 
without  essentializing  them  or  legitimizing  the  state-appointed 
tribal  governments  that  often  manage  such  claims?  I  can  only 
offer  these  as  questions,  leaving  the  answers  to  practice.  It  is 
worth  signalling,  however,  that  such  a  practice  must  build  itself 
on  personal  relationships  of  solidarity  and  friendship  rather  than 
abstract  notions  of  unity. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  long  history  for  such  relationships.  In  the 
Erst  centuries  of  the  colonization  of  the  Americas,  many  peo¬ 
ple  brought  over  from  Africa  and  Europe  and  made  to  work  the 
newly  alienated  land  ran  away  and  fought  alongside  indigenous 
people  fighting  for  their  freedom  and  survival.  Evidently,  there 
existed  a  strong  basis  for  solidarity.  Today,  especially  in  Nprtjh 
America,  much  of  that  solidarity  is  absent.  Many  of  the  poorest 
people,  regardless  of  their  skin  color,  are  staunch  advocates  of 
colonization,  Western  progress,  and  capitalism. 

Most  non-indigenous  people  in  the  Americas  do  not  have  the 
practical  option  of  going  back  to  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia.  Yet 
those  of  us  who  are  not  indigenous,  just  because  we  claim  fcolri- 
darity  and  envision  a  happy  network  of  communities  restoring 
communal  relationships  with  the  land,  cannot  assume  that  in¬ 
digenous  people  will  want  us  as  neighbors.  This  is  a  problematic 
that  cannot  be  resolved  with  theory  or  consideration. 


Our  only  option  is  to  struggle  for  our  own  needs  (this  is  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  any  conversation  of  solidarity,  as  much  as  the  identity 
politicians  try  to  avoid  it),  try  to  build  solidarity  with  indigenous 
peoples  in  struggle,  explore  the  possibilities  for  a  common  fight 
against  colonization,  and  see  what  answers  arise,  dealing  with 
tine  conflicts  that  inevitably  arise  with  patience  and  humility. 

Communities  of  the  Earth 

As  more  and  more  of  us  begin  to  wrap  our  lives  into  these 
semi-liberated  places,  communities  will  form.  Not  the  alienated 
pseudo-communities  that  the  very  worst  of  anarchists  claim  to 
nave  today.  Communities  are  built  by  sharing,  and  if  all  we  share 
is  a  little  bit  of  time  in  our  alienated  lives,  the  bonds  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  us  together,  as  the  failures  of  “accountabil¬ 
ity”,  resistance  to  repression,  healing,  coping  with  burnout,  and 
intergenerationality  in  the  pseudo-communities  amply  demon¬ 
strate. 

When  we  come  together  to  intensify  our  relationships  with  a 
semi-liberated  place,  we  share  so  much  more.  We  become  part  of 
the  web  by  which  the  others  nourish  themselves.  At  this  point,  it 
becomes  honest  to  speak  about  a  community. 

As  such  communities  begin  to  form,  certain  things  will  become 
evident.  First  of  all,  while  vigorous  debate  and  historical,  theo¬ 
retical  clarity  are  vital  in  the  life  of  the  community,  most  of  the 
skills  and  activities  necessary  for  intensifying  communal  rela¬ 
tionships  are  neither  abstract  nor  discursive.  They  are  practical 
skills  that  support  the  functions  of  life.  Cooking,  gardening, 
childcare,  healing,  sewing,  brewing,  dentistry,  surgery,  massage, 
gathering,  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  weaving,  welding,  carpen¬ 
try,  plumbing,  masonry,  electricity,  painting,  drawing,  carving, 
animal  husbandry,  curing,  tanning,  butchering,  apiculture,  sil¬ 
viculture,  mycology,  storytelling,  singing,  music -making,  con¬ 
flict  resolution,  networking,  translating,  fighting,  raiding,  and 
otherwise  relating  with  a  hostile  outside  world  (with  legal  skills, 
for  example). 


A  community  with  three  web  designers,  five  writers,  three  gar¬ 
deners,  four  musicians,  a  tanner,  a  brewer,  a  painter,  and  a  law¬ 
yer  will  not  survive.  And  not  for  lack  of  self-sufficiency.  It  is  not 
about  seceding  from  capitalism,  but  about  bringing  capitalism 
down  with  us.  Such  a  community  will  not  survive  because  they 
lack  the  skills  necessary  to  intensify  their  relationships  with  lone 
another  and  with  the  place  they  are  trying  to  liberate.  With  weak 
relationships,  they  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  capitalism’s  <tom- 
tinuous  onslaught.  They  will  either  be  forced  to  move  out  or  to 
pacify  themselves. 

Capitalist  deskilling  precedes  the  Fordist  economy.  Deskilling 
was  present  at  the  beginnings  of  industrialization,  and  it  was 
present  even  earlier  in  the  witch  hunts  and  the  attendant  creation 
of  universities  and  scientific  professions  in  Renaissance  Europe. 
Popular  knowledge,  especially  that  related  to  healing,  was  crim¬ 
inalized  and  destroyed,  whereas  a  mechanical  science  of  healing 
suited  to  nascent  capitalism  and  the  modernizing  State  that  iwas 
grooming  it,  was  instituted,  enclosed,  and  regulated  within  the 
new  academies.  If  we  are  to  create  communal  relations  against 
capitalism,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  an  intensive,  lifelong 
process  of  reskilling  so  that  we  may  nourish  ourselves  in  every 
sense. 

The  creation  of  communities  will  not  only  show  us  the  toxic  Use¬ 
lessness  of  liberal  education.  It  will  also  reveal  the  inadequacy  of 
that  cherished  anarchist  concept,  affinity. 

It  is  time  to  forget  about  affinity.  Those  who  currently  call  them¬ 
selves  anarchists  tend  to  be  the  warriors  and  messengers  of  com¬ 
munities  that  do  not  yet  exist.  Some  others  are  the  poets  and 
artists  who  feed  off  of  the  warriors  for  a  while  before  they  g©  qff 
on  their  own.  We  have  seen  what  artists  become,  surrounded  by 
other  artists,  and  we  have  seen  what  warriors  do,  surrounded  by 
other  warriors,  and  the  anarchist  struggle  has  long  suffered  the 
consequences.  The  concept  of  affinity  has  done  enough  dam¬ 
age.  It  is  a  thoroughly  rationalist  notion,  based  on  the  idea  of 


sameness  as  prerequisite  for  equality,  and  equality  as  something 
desirable. 

Members  of  the  much  mythologized  affinity  group  do  not  all  ex¬ 
perience  their  affinity  in  the  same  way.  They  do  not  perceive  the 
group  equally,  and  nearly  every  group,  contrary  to  its  mytholo¬ 
gy,  does  in  fact  have  one  or  two  central  members.  What  holds 
the  group  together  is  not  affinity,  but  a  collective  project.  Only 
amidst  a  generalized  scarcity  of  trust  and  sharing  does  it  become 
possible  to  confuse  these  two  binding  forces. 

The | community,  as  a  collective  project,  does  not  need  affinity  to 
hold  together.  What  it  needs  is  sharing,  a  common  narrative,  and 
above  all,  difference.  In  every  community  there  should  be  some 
anarchists,  in  the  sense  given  that  term  today.  But  a  community 
of  anarchists  would  be  intolerable.  As  long  as  anarchists  remain 
specialists  of  propaganda,  sabotage,  and  solidarity — and  this  is 
the  normative  form  that  is  reproduced  today — we  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  build  communities.  But  as  we  learn  to  form  connec¬ 
tions  of  complementary  difference,  the  dream  of  anarchy  will 
become  available  to  people  whose  temperament  is  not  that  of 
warriors  or  messengers,  and  anarchists,  for  our  part,  will  find  our 
plaqe  in  a  larger  social  body. 

The  gamble  here  is  that  a  great  many  people  are  attracted  to  the 
dream  of  anarchy  (self-organization,  mutual  aid,  the  destruction 
of  all  authority),  but  they  are  not  attracted  to  the  anarchist  mode 
(protests,  frequent  risk-taking,  the  constant  and  scathing  analy¬ 
sis  of  our  surroundings);  and  that  this  anarchist  mode,  looped 
back  in  on  itself,  creates  a  pseudo-community  that  is  toxic  and 
self-defeating,  whereas,  if  it  found  a  place  within  a  broader  strug¬ 
gle  for  life  lived  completely,  it  could  defend  and  spread  commu¬ 
nities  subversive  to  capitalism. 

In  Conclusion 

The  challenge  presented  by  a  truly  anarchist  vision  of  the  con- 
^  cepts  of  land  and  freedom,  center  an  awareness  of  colonization 


as  an  ongoing  force  in  capitalist  society.  It  is  a  challenge  that  re¬ 
quires  us  to  root  out  the  liberal  conceptions  of  land  and  freedom 
and  all  the  baggage  that  accompanies  them,  including  a  great 
many  ideations  long  internalized  by  anarchists,  such  as  organiza¬ 
tion  through  affinity,  the  pseudo-community  and  self-referential- 
ization  within  an  abstract  milieu,  and  the  externalization  of  land 
or  the  dichotomy  city/wildemess. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  challenge  that  requires  a  great  creative  labor.  The 
tasks  at  hand  can  take  the  paths  of  reskilling,  forming  a  specif¬ 
ic  relationship  with  the  land,  recovering  histories  that  speak  of 
our  alienation,  expropriating  aspects  of  life,  winning  access  to 
land,  transforming  that  land,  intensifying  our  relationships  with 
it,  and  putting  our  destructive  activity  at  the  service  of  these  new 
relationships. 

I  want  to  explore  each  of  these  ideas  in  more  depth  in  future 
articles.  But  for  now,  we  have  the  outlines  of  a  challenge.  It  is  not 
a  new  challenge,  though  I  have  tried  to  orient  it  to  the  specific 
problems  of  our  times.  Through  reflection  and  action,  I  hone 
that,  once  again,  anarchists  can  join  others  in  taking  up  the  call 
for  land  and  freedom,  and  that  when  we  do,  we’ll  know  what 
we’re  about. 


Childhood, 
lmagination& 
the  Forest 
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One  summer  when  I  was  about  thirteen,  I  decided  to  live  for 
a  week  in  the  forest  near  my  house.  1  had  read  up  on  edible 
plants,  but  pretty  early  on  I  took  on  raiding  my  father’s  garden. 
In  retrospect,  I  suppose  my  experiment  in  rewilding  was  a  per¬ 
fect  success,  since  raiding  the  garden  is  exactly  what  the  deer 
and  gophers  did. 


I  spent  a  large  part  of  my  childhood  in  that  forest.  I  watched  it 
assailed  by  progress.  My  family  was  among  the  first  wave  of  pro- 
faners.  Every  year  a  new  parcel  of  farm,  orchard,  or  woodland 
would  be  converted  into  ugly,  poorly  made  houses.  The  very 
ground  was  scooped  up  by  bulldozers,  contoured  to  fit  the  look 
the  subdivision’s  developers  were  projecting. 


I  noticed  the  effect  on  the  creek  I  always  played  in,  wading  miles 
upstream  in  the  summer,  walking  dangerously  on  a  cracking 
sheet  of  ice  in  the  winter,  crossing  fallen  logs,  catching  cray¬ 
fish,  giving  chase  to  the  deer  since  they  didn’t  have  any  wolves 
to  run  after  them  anymore.  The  more  woods  were  replaced  by 


subdivisions,  the  worse  the  floods  became,  swelling  the  creek, 
brown  and  gorged,  washing  away  its  banks  year  after  year.  An 
island  I  once  could  leap  to,  gone,  ancient  tulip  poplars  that  tow¬ 
ered  overhead,  undermined  and  knocked  down,  the  rocky  bank 
where  I  let  my  pet  garter  snake  go  when  I  realized  it  wasn’t  hap¬ 
py,  silted  over.  An  old  railroad  bridge  where  years  later  I  learned 
they  had  executed  an  abolitionist  preacher  and  a  black  militia 
man  had  been  wounded  and  escaped,  swept  away. 

My  forest,  though,  the  greater  part  of  it,  remained,  protected  by 
some  law  or  another.  In  most  places  it  was  a  long  strip,  just  wide 
enough  that  I  could  ignore  the  houses  on  either  side,  walking 
from  cliff  to  marsh  to  pine  hill  without  ever  coming  in  sight  of 
what  I  recognized  for  civilization.  And  the  length  of  it. . .  I  never 
got  to  the  end.  On  some  summer  expeditions  I  would  go  for 
hpurs,  albeit  at  a  snail’s  pace  perhaps,  until  I  reached  some  glade 
that  I  imagined  humans  had  never  set  foot  in  before.  Only  later 
would  I  learn  to  distinguish  first  or  second  generation  forests 
from  old  growth.  In  the  meantime,  how  perplexed  I  would  be¬ 
come  on  discovering  a  rusted  length  of  barbed  wire  or  an  old 
junker  in  the  midst  of  what  I  was  sure  was  pristine  forest. 

The  wild  is  often  characterized  as  pristine.  One  element  of  the 
myth  of  the  pristine  is  changelessness.  In  books,  the  intellectu¬ 
ally  rigorous  will  mention  how  nature  is  always  changing,  how 
even  when  it  finds  stability,  it  cycles.  They  write  the  same  thing 
about  acephalous  societies  that  are  not  properly  “historical”  in 
the  Marxist  sense.  I  had  read  these  texts  and  understood  them, 
but  the  idea  was  meaningless,  or  at  least  unactualized,  until  I 
took  in  all  the  intimate  changes  in  one  particular  forest  over  a 
span  of  decades. 

The  concept  of  pristinity  conveys  a  certain  fragility.  Wilderness  is 
not  wild  unless  it  is  untouched.  I  see  it  reflected  in  the  tendency 
of  postmodernists  not  to  talk  about  freedom,  to  read  any  kind 
of  influence  as  a  form  of  corruption  and  thus  a  circumvention 
of  liberty.  So  close,  yet  so  far;  they  have  deconstructed  the  self, 


and  found  liberty  meaningless  because  they  still  use  the  ration¬ 
alist  Enlightenment  concept  based  on  sovereignty,  a  naturally 
endowed  lord  over  his  domain.  Another  kind  of  freedom  dwells 
in  the  world  where  the  self  only  exists  through  its  relations,  and 
the  freedom  of  one  does  not  end,  but  begins  with,  the  freedom 
of  another. 

I  find  another  echo  of  pristinity  in  the  thinking  of  the  primntiy- 
ists,  who  believe  that  freedom  and  wilderness  ended  with  one 
invention  or  another.  It  also  stalks  the  thinking  of  the  back-to- 
the-landers,  who  think  that  nature  does  not  exist  in  the  cities, 
nor  capitalism  in  the  countryside. 

My  bedraggled,  polluted,  eroded,  young,  bounded  little  forest 
saved  my  life.  While  my  yearmates  were  learning  about  how  to 
be  popular,  dress  well,  and  play  football,  I  was  learning  about 
life.  This  whole  horrible  farce  never  would  have  been  worth  it 
for  me  without  that.  And  the  wilderness  that  taught  me  had 
probably  grown  up  in  the  space  of  a  mere  seventy  years,  since 
the  Depression  I  reckon,  on  what  had  previously  been  farmland, 
clear-cut  by  the  English  at  least  two  hundred  years  before. 

The  wild  is  everywhere,  ceaselessly  pushing  back.  The  only  thing 
it  needs  from  us  are  cracks.  In  the  city,  in  the  countryside,  all  of 
it  impoverished  by  centuries  or  millennia  of  progress,  wildness 
and  freedom  are  active  forces.  Those  who  say  there  is  no  outside 
to  capitalism  never  talk  about  crabgrass  or  sparrows.  They  are 
almost  right;  there  is  one  tiny,  infinite  thing  they  forget,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  thing  of  all. 

The  purpose  of  anarchists  is  to  destroy  We  don’t  even  need  to 
destroy  all  of  it.  Confounded  by  words,  we  will  have  a  hard  time 
figuring  out  what  exactly  is  meant  by  all  of  it.  We  only  need  to 
destroy  enough  of  it,  make  enough  cracks  that  sunlight  and  rain 
filter  down  to  whatever  poor  dust  is  left  beneath,  enough  so  that 
the  machine  can’t  reassemble  itself,  and  nature  will  do  the  restJ 


If  we  still  wish  to  live  after  all  this  horror,  we  can  also  worry 
about  cultivating  what  grows  back,  the  way  beavers  or  even  deer 
shape  their  habitat.  We  can  do  that  as  gardeners,  as  humans,  and 
beings  who  choose  to  live.  The  anarchist  tradition  also  suggests 
a  passel  of  marvelous  future  worlds,  each  of  which  are  worth 
talking  about  it.  But  anarchism  is  the  bastard  child  of  civilization, 
the  umbilical  cord  hanging  ragged,  another  purpose  in  mind  for 
the  dagger  clenched  between  its  teeth.  Anarchism’s  destiny  is  to 
murder  a  certain  future.  To  be  tasked  with  destroying  and  replac¬ 
ing  would  convey  an  awful  lot  of  power,  even  to  a  vocation  that 
foreswears  power. 

Games  of  imagination  came  naturally,  unbidden,  while  I  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  forest.  The  other  kids  played  video  games,  and 
while  I  never  kept  myself  entirely  pure  from  this  pursuit,  I  quick¬ 
ly  noticed  an  inverse  relationship  between  imagination  and  the 
consumption  of  imaginary  worlds.  I  always  preferred  computer 
games  to  video  games,  the  more  open-ended  the  better,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  that  allowed  character  development  and  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  other  universes.  Nonetheless,  they  had  a  numbing 
effect.  I  found  that  with  just  a  stick,  and  perhaps  a  friend  or  two, 
in  the  woods,  I  could  accomplish  so  much  more,  and  afterwards 
I  felt  exhilarated,  alive,  kept  up  at  night  thinking  about  what 
adventures  the  next  day  would  bring. 

One  of  the  greatest  blocks  of  cement  that  we  anarchists  must 
crack  is  that  which  has  been  poured  over  the  faculty  of  the  imag¬ 
ination,  with  more  being  poured  every  day.  People  who  cannot 
imagine  other  worlds  are  dead.  They  are  zombies,  they  will  never 
be  revolutionaries.  Anarchists  who  cannot  imagine  other  worlds 
might  as  well  roll  over  and  rot.  All  of  their  words  are  moribund, 
fetid  things.  The  nihilists  who  willfully  confuse  the  drafting  of 
blueprints  with  the  exploration  of  imagined  futures  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  pyrotechnics  to  cover  up  their  fundamental  frailty. 

And  while  everyone  had  their  own  method  of  surviving  repres¬ 
sion,  I  End  that  imagining  other  worlds  can  disrupt  the  hegemo- 


ny  of  this  one.  When  I  face  a  line  of  riot  cops,  sometimes  I  have 
to  laugh,  because  what  I  see  are  corpses.  I  love  the  politicians 
in  their  pretty  suits,  because  those  are  the  same  suits  they  are 
wearing  as  they  are  forced  at  gunpoint  to  clean  up  Superfund 
sites.  And  when  I’m  sad  about  friends  in  prison,  I  look  out  my 
window  and  see  gardens  where  roads  had  been,  and  I  know  our 
fight  is  worth  it. 

The  anarchist  imagination  has  a  lot  to  offer.  But  imagination 
rooted  to  place  is  even  more  potent,  more  alive.  All  the  gapi^s 
I  ever  played  in  my  forests  are  there  waiting  for  me.  And  all  the 
people  who  live  in  a  place,  though  they  do  not  dare  to  be  an¬ 
archists,  can  imagine  changes  in  their  surroundings  that  could 
never  be  born  from  an  ideology,  and  that  the  cleverest  of  all  the 
anarchists  would  never  think  up,  unless  she  were  also  from  that 
place.  One  of  the  contributions  of  an  anti-colonial,  anti-rational 
anarchism  is  the  importance  it  gives  to  the  particular,  against 
abstract  schemes  and  universalities.  There  can  be  some  benefit  in 
anarchists  debating  levels  of  technology,  one  vision  of  the  world 
versus  another,  but  only  if  they  realize  that  all  they  are  doihg  is 
playing  a  game.  For  the  winner  of  that  debate  to  impose  is  vision 
on  the  world  would  be  the  cruelest  violence.  It  is  a  million  spe¬ 
cific  places  that  human  communities  must  relate  to,  each  of  them 
different.  Freedom  will  triumph  when  everyone  actively  imagi¬ 
nes  their  own  surroundings,  and  remakes  themselves  within  the 
specific  place  that  holds  them  up. 

The  forest  also  calls  on  our  spirits  to  exult  and  express  them¬ 
selves,  against  the  confines  of  a  world  that  is  rational  and  ma¬ 
terialist,  both  in  its  dominant  expressions  and  in  the  theories 
of  its  dissidents.  Clumsily,  like  a  baby  first  learning  to  swing  its 
chubby  fist,  I  began  to  pray  in  my  forest.  I  would  light  candles, 
meditate,  and  feel  the  other  living  beings  around  me.  Completely 
lacking  guidance,  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  Daoism,  Wicca, 
or  Native  American  spirituality  I  didn’t  know  anything  about 
cultural  appropriation  (I  think  I  still  don’t),  but  the  books  on 
European  paganism  seemed  the  most  appropriate  to  me.  (And 


being  on  stolen  land, "appropriate”  is  not  the  word  I  would  use 
tip  day). 

I  arp  reminded  of  the  recent  controversy  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  with  a  couple  of  Green  Scare  prisoners  and  their  immediate 
circles  dabbling  in  Norse  neopaganism  and  its  attendant,  crosso¬ 
ver  white  supremacist  iconography. 

It’s  curious  how  some  white  people  look  to  Scandinavian  pa¬ 
gans  for  a  link  to  authentic,  ecocentric  European  traditions.  I 
could  claim  a  line  to  that  myself,  if  I  wanted.  Some  of  my  ances¬ 
tors  were  Vikings  who  became  farmers.  When  I  was  a  teenager 
I  carved  my  own  set  of  runestones  and  laid  them  in  my  little 
forest  shrine.  Since  then  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  what’s  most 
interesting  about  the  Norse  is  not  their  funny  alphabet  or  their 
Prometheus-Christ  god  hanging  from  a  yew  tree,  but  all  the  ways 
they  became  what  I  hate  most  about  this  world.  Why  lie  and  see 
them  as  pure  earth  children  when  their  brand  of  paganism  made 
tnem  so  susceptible  to  statism  and  ecocide? 

Nowadays,  I  cherish  my  ancestors  for  all  their  ugliness,  their 
mistakes,  their  horrors.  I  cherish  my  ancestors  for  their  puri- 
tanism,  their  involvement  in  genocide,  the  KKK,  in  clear-cutting 
one  continent  and  then  another.  I  cherish  these  things  I  hate, 
because  this  is  all  they  gave  me,  and  if  it  does  not  serve  as  a  pos¬ 
itive  compass,  it  serves  as  a  map  of  a  minefield,  warning  me  of  a 
hundred  possible  missteps. 

Why  would  so  many  white  children,  who  in  general  despise 
their  parents  and  ignore  their  grandparents,  want  to  emulate 
their  ancestors?  Trauma  is  always  the  first  hand-me-down,  and 
I’m  pretty  damn  sure  our  shit  did  not  start  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

The  European  pagans,  at  least  those  who  populated  or  neigh¬ 
bored  the  Roman  Empire,  cut  down  their  forests  and  created 
many  more  states  than  they  overthrew.  Turning  to  them  might 


be  better  than  mining  the  remains  of  colonized  societies  to  man¬ 
ufacture  spiritual  models,  if  those  were  the  only  two  options,  but 
the  truth  is,  there  already  is  an  unbroken  spiritual  connection 
between  the  ancestors  of  the  West,  and  its  forlorn  modem  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  isn’t  to  be  found  in  any  book,  for  it’s  writ  large  across 
the  world.  Our  heritage  is  ecocide,  patriarchy,  monotheism]  the 
State,  alienation,  along  with  a  hundred  half- forgotten  stories  of 
rebellion  against  these  forces. 

I  understand  the  need  for  authenticity,  but  everyone  who  feels 
it  should  understand  it  as  a  red  flag,  warning  us  away  from  the 
inherent  artificiality  of  a  search  for  the  authentic. 

The  recent  anarchist  children’s  story,  The  Witch’s  Child,  provides 
a  sort  of  negative  history  of  the  West.  Instead  of  proletariat  and 
bourgeoisie,  the  classes  it  posits  are  the  uprooted  and  the  rootless 
ones,  which  I  read  as  colonized  peoples  fighting  to  reassert  their 
way  of  life,  and  people  who  have  been  colonized  so  completely 
and  so  long  ago  that  even  the  memory  of  it  has  been  obliterated. 
This  last  category  certainly  includes  me  and  most  people  I  know. 
We  have  no  remaining  spirituality,  only  the  need  for  it. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  most  comrades  who  attempt  to  fulfill  this 
need  fall  into  some  rationalist  assumptions  about  self  and  victo¬ 
ry,  namely  that  a  person  is  simply  one  body  and  one  lifetime.  In 
fact  each  of  us  is  the  nexus  of  a  million  beings  and  the  inheritor 
of  a  thousand  generations,  whose  lives  will  play  out  in  many 
lifetimes  to  come.  What  kind  of  idiot  would  think  that  life  ends 
with  brain  death?  It  would  take  years  of  education  to  make  a 
person  so  ignorant. 

Facing  the  problem  of  spirituality,  all  of  us  rootless  ones  assume 
that  we  must  and  we  can  come  up  with  a  solution  in  a  single  gen¬ 
eration,  in  a  single  body.  But  how  could  that  be?  If  an  old-growth 
forest,  by  definition,  cannot  spring  up  in  a  single  generation, 
how  could  a  single  generation  in  a  human  community  create  a 
healthy,  earth-centered  spirituality? 


I  don't  trust  people  -  at  least  not  white  people  or  Westernized 
people  -  who  talk  about  spirituality  I  think  that’s  a  healthy  im¬ 
pulse.  Perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  starting,  not  from  scratch  but 
front  the  misery  that  our  ancestors  left  us,  shouldn’t  ever  talk  in 
public  about  spirituality,  nor  shamelessly  make  collective  rites. 
Maybe  we  should  feel  ashamed  of  our  spirituality,  and  only  talk 
about  it  in  whispers.  Maybe  it’s  not  strong  enough  to  come  out 
into  the  open  yet.  Perhaps  we  should  only  attempt  the  most  tim¬ 
id  of  steps  forward,  trusting  that  if  we  suggest  a  vague  outline, 
tine  hext  generation  will  be  able  to  fill  in  some  darker  shades,  to 
talk  about  their  nascent  spirituality  a  little  louder,  and  on  and  on 
until  eventually  we  have  something  robust  that  can  be  passed  on 
with  confidence. 

I  might  talk  about  the  times  the  deer  woke  me  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  snorting  and  stamping  at  me  as  I  lay  in  my  sleeping 
bag,)  or  the  night  I  felt  the  contours  of  the  land  for  a  half  a  mile 
in  every  direction  as  an  extension  of  my  own  body,  as  I  listened 
to  gust  upon  gust  of  a  powerful  wind  rush  over  the  pond,  past 
the  cliff,  through  the  marsh,  up  the  hill,  and  then  suddenly  crash 
all  around  me,  rocking  the  trees  back  and  forth  then  leaving  us 
in  silence  until  the  next  gust.  But  1  am  not  good  at  talking  about 
those  things.  They  were  very  private  moments. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  friends  have  moments  like  that  too,  that 
they  have  never  shared  with  me.  I  also  know  that  when  I’m  hold¬ 
ing  a  friend’s  baby  or  taking  care  of  a  toddler,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  stories  I  can  tell  or  the  songs  I  can  sing.  It’s  funny  the  way 
adults  will  talk  about  magic  with  children  but  with  no  one  else. 
They’re  not  simply  taking  advantage  of  the  youngster’s  gullibility 
to  tell  a  tale  no  one  else  would  listen  to.  What’s  actually  happen¬ 
ing  is  they  are  confiding  in  these  children  a  part  of  themselves 
that  they  need  to  exist,  but  don’t  have  the  confidence  to  nurture 
on  tjheir  own.  The  cycle  becomes  endless  when  we  are  taught 
never  to  learn  from  what  children  do  best. 


This  time  around,  we  can  do  it  differently.  We  can  tell  oui 
crets  to  our  children,  tell  them  about  magic  and  spirits,  shaie 
the  private  knowledge  of  the  other  worlds  that  so  many  pe  )p 
are  ignorant  of,  and  as  they  grow,  have  their  backs  rather  than 
beating  them  down,  honor  their  wisdom  and  lend  them  our  Con¬ 
fidence,  so  as  they  grow,  they  might  trust  their  experiences,  and 
speak  a  little  louder,  dare  to  go  places  where  we  could  not  ti 
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The  Blank  Slate 

Going  toe  to  toe  with  the  forces  of  law  and  order...  grappling 
with  the  exhausting  necessity  of  destroying  civilization...  hun¬ 
gering  for  something  more  as  the  diet  of  riots  and  insurrections 
proves  to  be  a  shrinking  buffet  of  diminishing  returns...  sooner 
or  later,  all  of  us  pose  to  ourselves  the  question  of  opening  iup  a 
wild  space,  where  we  can  be  nourished  through  a  healthy  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  earth,  creating  a  community  that  might  Serve 
as  some  kind  of  anti-civilization. 


Maybe  we  reach  this  point  after  years  of  bruising  our  knuckles 
banging  on  a  brick  wall.  Maybe  we  come  to  a  strategic  analysis 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  big  social  revolts  around  us.  Maybe 
when  we  make  our  first  conscious  acts  of  rebellion,  we  take  one 
look  at  what’s  called  “struggle”,  based  as  it  is  in  protests,  acts 
of  propaganda,  and  illegal  confrontation,  and  decide  it’s  ndt  fpr 
us.  Or  maybe  the  attempt  to  create  some  kind  of  community  or 
build  a  material  self-sufficiency  is  the  first  step  in  our  radicaliza- 
tion,  to  be  followed  later  by  acts  of  confrontation  and  sabotage. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  come  from  colonized  communities — 
or  more  precisely,  from  those  who  were  colonized  so  long  ago 
and  so  completely  that  we  no  longer  have  any  living  memory  bf 
it — often  admire  the  struggles  of  indigenous  people.  From  our 
outsider’s  perspective,  which  is  generally  exoticizing  and  maybe 
just  as  frequently  annoying,  it  seems  that  indigenous  communi¬ 
ties  fighting  to  regain  their  lands  and  their  autonomous  existence 


have  something  that  we  lack:  ground  to  stand  on;  a  certain  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  world,  perhaps. 

It’s  very  possible  that  I’m  wrong,  but  what  is  certain,  in  any  case, 
is  that  we  “rootless  ones”  feel  this  absence,  and  it  defines  much 
of  what  we  do.  We  suffer  the  predilection  not  only  for  abstraction 
that  is  widespread  in  Western  culture,  but  also  the  material  and 
the  historical  need  to  start  from  scratch  if  we  aim  to  break  with 
the  festering  civilization  that  created  us. 

The  Blank  Slate  is  an  old  and  perilous  myth  in  our  culture.  It  is 
the  God  bom  of  a  Word,  the  freedom  that  means  being  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  relations  with  the  world,  the  mathematical  equality 
from  which  good  things  supposedly  arise. 

Tjhe  suffering  caused  by  the  Blank  Slate  can  be  seen  in  Year  Zero 
revdlutions,  in  utopias  founded  on  stolen  land,  in  perfect  ideas 
imposed  at  gunpoint. 

The  Community 

Forming  free  communities  is  one  of  the  most  common  methods 
people  from  the  West  use  to  break  with  capitalism  and  create  a 
new  world.  The  Anabaptists  took  this  path  to  escape  religious 
domination  and  break  the  stranglehold  of  feudalism  and  a  nas¬ 
cent  capitalism.  The  early  socialists  did  it  with  their  utopian 
communes.  Jewish  anti-capitalists  did  it  with  the  kibbutzim.  The 
hippies  did  it  with  the  back-to-the-land  movement.  A  variety  of 
groups,  from  MOVE  to  European  autonomism,  did  it  with  urban 
communes.  Anti-capitalists  are  doing  it  today  in  manifestations 
as  diverse  as  squatted  villages  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  or 
Tamac  in  France.  And  there  is  also  the  steady  stream  of  radical 
retirement  to  the  countryside. 

Such  a  longstanding,  multifaceted  tradition  of  struggle  cannot 
be  lightly  dismissed,  whatever  criticisms  we  might  have.  The 
failure,  so  far,  of  all  these  many  attempts — to  “leave  capitalism 
behind”,  or  to  serve  as  a  springboard  for  attacks  on  the  infra¬ 
structure  of  domination,  or  to  plant  a  seed  for  a  new  world  or 


whatever  their  specific  pretensions  were — is  mirrored  by  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  failure  of  all  the  other  methods  we  have  tried 
out  to  liberate  ourselves.  Failure  is  our  common  heritage,  so 
ubiquitous  that  it  hardly  constitutes  a  big  deal  or  a  mark  against 
us.  Understanding  the  relationship  between  what  we  do  and  our 
failures:  therein  lies  the  gem. 

The  varied  attempts  to  create  liberated  communities  canncjt  all 
be  measured  with  the  same  ruler,  but  one  failing  that  crops  up 
pervasively  in  our  present  context  is  worth  mentioning.  Now¬ 
adays  most  people  who  have  grown  up  with  Western  cultural 
values  don’t  even  know  what  a  community  is.  For  example,  it  is 
not  a  subculture  or  a  scene  (see:  “activist  community”  or  “com¬ 
munity  accountability  process”),  nor  is  it  a  real  estate  zone  or 
municipal  power  structure  (see:  “gated  community”  or  “commu¬ 
nity  leaders”). 

If  you  will  not  starve  to  death  without  the  other  people  who 
make  up  the  group,  it  is  not  a  community.  If  you  don’t  know 
even  a  tenth  of  them  since  the  day  either  you  or  they  were  born, 
it  is  not  a  community.  If  you  can  pack  up  and  join  another  such 
group  as  easily  as  changing  jobs  or  transferring  to  a  different 
university,  if  the  move  does  not  change  all  the  terms  with  which 
you  might  understand  who  you  are  in  this  world,  it  is  not  a 
community. 

A  community  cannot  be  created  in  a  single  generation,  and  jit 
cannot  be  created  by  an  affinity  group.  In  fact,  you  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  affinity  with  most  of  the  other  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  If  you  do  not  have  neighbours  who  you  despise,  it  is  not 
a  healthy  community.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  existence  of  human 
bonds  stronger  than  affinity  or  personal  preference  that  make 
a  community.  And  such  bonds  will  mean  there  will  always  be 
people  who  prefer  to  live  at  the  margins.  Whether  the  commu¬ 
nity  allows  this  distinguishes  the  anti-authoritarian  one  from  the 
authoritarian  one. 


A  group  of  anarchists  or  socialists  or  hippies  who  go  off  into  the 
mountains  to  live  together  will  end  up  hating  one  another.  It  is 
the  very  presence  of  disagreeable  neighbours  that  teaches  us  to 
appreciate  the  people  we  have  affinity  with.  An  “anarchist  com¬ 
munity”  is  an  odious  proposition. 

Circled  Wagons 

Today,  the  rural  community  as  an  anti-capitalist  project  is  often 
motivated  by  the  search  for  self-sufficiency.  People  who  hate  this 
civilization  want  to  recover  their  power  to  feed  themselves,  to 
heal!  themselves,  to  relearn  the  skills  necessary  for  sustaining  life. 
A  worthy  proposition,  on  the  face  of  it. 

Self-sufficiency  might  take  on  individualistic  or  isolationist 
tones — as  when  a  single  tiny  community  tries  to  meet  its  own 
heeols — or  it  might  constitute  a  more  collective  project — as  when 
a  network  of  communities  try  to  meet  their  needs  together.  It 
may  contain  the  absurd  belief  that  we  can  get  rid  of  capitalism  by 
creating  an  alternative  to  it,  turning  our  backs  on  it,  or  it  may  be 
a  modest  attempt  to  live  better  and  more  deliberately  as  we  par¬ 
ticipate  in  multifaceted  struggles  against  civilization.  In  any  case, 
the  very  construct  of  the  idea  will  tend  to  push  us  in  a  direction 
that,  even  if  it  does  not  represent  a  fiasco,  at  the  least  constitutes 
a  missed  opportunity. 

Every  course  of  action  we  take  comes  back  to  us  as  representa¬ 
tion,  when  we  talk  about  it  and  reflect  on  it.  This  representation 
often  exists  as  a  visual  metaphor  that,  in  turn,  suggests  a  strategy 

Selflsufficiency  is  a  circling  of  the  wagons.  We  imagine  it  as  a 
breaking  off  of  relationships,  the  end  of  a  dependency,  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  our  own  weight,  the  closing  of  a  circle.  Some  of  these 
visual  metaphors  and  the  strategies  they  encourage  are  benign, 
an  average  mix  of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Others  feed  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  pioneer  machismo.  But  in  both  cases,  they  have  too 
much  in  common  with  a  puritan  idea  of  productivity  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  with  the  myth  of  the  Blank  Slate. 


A  community  based  on  self-sufficiency  might  get  “walled  in”  to¬ 
gether,  true  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  (see:  munis),  Et¬ 
ymology  is  not  deterministic,  since  meaning  is  alive:  contextual, 
fluctuating,  and  resourceful.  In  this  case,  community’s  etymolo¬ 
gy  can  come  to  us  as  a  gift,  a  warning  of  what  might  come  to  pass 
if  we  are  not  careful. 

We  never  bear  our  own  weight,  and  to  speak  truthfully,  we  nev¬ 
er  feed  ourselves.  It  is  the  earth  that  feeds  us  and  bears  us  up. 
Everything  we  have  that  makes  life  possible  is  the  result  of  a  gift. 

The  Gift 

What  we  truly  need  in  this  war  against  civilization,  this  war  for 
our  lives,  is  not  to  break  off  relationships  but  to  create  more 
abundant  relationships.  We  do  not  need  communities  with  pre¬ 
tensions  of  self-sufficiency,  living  off  the  product  of  their  own 
labor,  hacking  their  means  of  subsistence  out  of  the  womb  of 
an  inert  and  passive  earth  with  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow.  We 
need  communities  that  ridicule  the  very  ideas  of  labor  and  prop¬ 
erty  by  reviving  reciprocity,  cultivating  the  gift,  and  opening!  our 
eyes  to  the  worldview  that  these  practices  create. 

The  earth  gives  us  the  gifts  we  need  to  survive,  if  we  go  looking 
for  them,  and  we  can  give  back  to  the  earth,  with  our  waste,  with 
our  love,  and  when  we  die  with  our  very  bodies.  Wanting  to 
live  reciprocally  is  an  admirable  purpose,  and  a  project  that1  can 
give  us  strength  in  our  struggles.  In  order  to  cultivate  these  gifts, 
we  will  have  to  relearn  many  traditional  skills  that  capitalism 
has  stolen  from  us.  In  this  regard,  the  practice  of  the  gift  seems 
equal  to  the  practice  of  self-sufficiency.  But  instead  of  a  miserly 
self-nourishment  calculated  to  close  off  dependencies,  we  can 
foster  a  rich  web  of  interdependence  through  an  active  generosi¬ 
ty  that  erodes  capitalist  scarcity  and  alienation. 

When  you  have  a  garden,  you  have  abundance.  The  same  is  true 
if  you  have  a  skill  that  enables  you  to  perform  acts  of  art  and 
creation.  The  moment  you  start  to  sell  this  abundance,  or  to  limit 


id  in  order  to  divert  energy  to  meet  all  your  other  needs  within  a 
closed  circle,  scarcity  is  bom. 

Instead  of  a  closed  circle,  the  gift  is  a  subversive  invitation  to 
abandon  capitalism  and  the  worldview  it  inculcates.  This  is  true 
whether  the  gift  is  a  basket  of  tomatoes  from  your  garden,  mush¬ 
rooms  or  calendula  you  have  gathered,  a  day  spent  measuring 
and  cutting  door  frames  for  a  neighbour’s  new  house,  or  an  af¬ 
ternoon  taking  care  of  a  friend’s  children.  Reciprocating  gives 
us  pleasure,  and  through  the  open  circle  of  the  gift,  we  form  an 
expansive  web  of  complicities  and  relationships  through  which 
we  can  nourish  and  support  ourselves.  Rather  than  fleeing  the 
cities,  going  back  to  the  land  in  a  mutiny  destined  to  isolation 
and  failure,  the  practice  of  the  gift  allows  us  to  return  to  capital¬ 
ism’s  terrain — and  all  the  people  held  captive  there — with  forms 
of  abundance  and  sharing  that  encourage  further  struggle. 

Finally,  the  fundamental  idea  of  reciprocity  and  bounty  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  exploitation  of  nature,  whereas  projects  animat¬ 
ed  by  self-sufficiency  often  give  rise  to  pioneering  and  produc- 
twisjt  attitudes. 

In  the  city,  in  the  country,  and  in  the  mountains,  wild  nature 
and  struggle  against  civilization  are  ever-present  possibilities.  In 
those  inevitable  moments  when  we  seek  some  respite,  when  we 
try  to  nourish  ourselves  as  a  form  of  struggle,  and  when  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  End  a  niche  that  could  allow  us  to  form  a  healthy  part 
of  a  jweb  of  living  things,  the  way  we  understand  our  goal  and  the 
vision  it  fits  into  will  have  a  great  effect  on  what  we  reap. 

The  sharing  of  gifts  seems  like  a  simple  gesture,  but  in  truth,  it 
is  a  rebellious  practice  and  a  kind  of  relationship  with  the  world 
that,  if  followed  to  its  conclusions,  will  spell  the  abolition  of 
property,  the  throwing  down  of  walls  and  fences,  the  destruction 
of  every  law,  and  the  liberation  of  every  slave.  All  it  requires  is 
the  boundless  daring,  desire,  and  generosity  to  break  with  the 
isolation,  the  insecurity,  the  misery,  the  loneliness,  the  addiction, 
and  the  fear  that  constitute  our  culture. 
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